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INTRODUCTION 


In 1960 Mayor John F. Collins and Development Administrator, 
Edward J. Logue instituted a large scale urban renewal program 
for Boston. Part of this program was to be the improvement of 
residential neighborhoods. Instead of massive demolition, there 
was to be a selective demolition of only the worst areas in a 
neighborhood. The balance of the neighborhood would be rehabilitated. 

One of the neighborhoods selected for this approach was the 
Washington Park section of Roxbury. (See Maps 1 and 2.) 

Logue described the Washington Park Project as follows: 


From the beginning, the Washington Park Urban 
Renewal Project has emphasized rehabilitation 
and the preservation of the community. The 
broad objectives of the Urban Renewal Plan 
were established during the initial phases of 
planning as follows: 


| 1. Relocate people from dilapidated 
| buildings to good housing. 

2. Demolish dilapidated buildings. 

3. On cleared land, construct new, badly 
needed public and private facilities, 
such as housing, schools, shopping 
centers, parks, and playgrounds. 

4. In rehabilitation areas, improve, re- 
construct, repair, and enlarge, as 
necessary, public utilities, streets and 
other public improvements. 

5. Most important, preserve the overall 
character of the Washington Park area by 
rehabilitating salvable existing buildings 

| (which comprise 70 percent of the structures 
in the area).1 
. 


1 
Edward J. Logue, Seven Years of Progress (Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority, 1967), p. 20. 





2. 

As of 1969, the Washington Park Project is nearly completed. 
What has happened in the area? Specifically, what has been the 
impact of urban renewal? Clearly, this is a very broad question 
and there are problems of quantifying diverse effects, obtaining 
data, and separating the influence of urban renewal from other 
forces at work in the area. This study is an attempt to examine 
selected aspects of the Washington Park Urban Renewal Project.” 

First, there will be a general description of the Washington 
Park area before renewal. Second, the costs of the project to 
all levels of government will be enumerated. Third, private 
expenditures in Washington Park will be discussed. Fourth, the 
changes in the value of property and property tax assessments and 


their importance to the City will be considered. 


These “selected aspects" do not include many interesting 
and important questions, e.g. the political and social aspects 
of the project, the problem of relocation, the provision of 
public services, the level of rents. 








THE WASHINGTON PARK URBAN RENEWAL AREA 


Fn ee ss SSNS 


Washington Park is a large section of Roxbury, a village 
annexed to the City of Boston in 1868. Roxbury's original 
immigrants were Irish, Scandinavian, German, and Jewish. Until 
the middle of the twentieth century the area was predominantly 
Jewish. After World War II, the middle-class Jews began to move 
to the suburbs, and blacks of various socio-economic groups began 
to move in.? 

Three distinct socio-economic subareas seem to have evolved 
in Roxbury. > Lower Roxbury lies between the South End and 
Dudley Street and is dominated by the unemployed and the elderly. 
Middle Roxbury stretches from Dudley Street to Townsend Street 
and is the home of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Upper 
Roxbury is the area between Townsend Street and Franklin Park and 
is inhabitated by more well-to-do residents. As can be seen from 
Map 3, Washington Park lies half in Middle Roxbury and half in 


Upper Roxbury. 


1 

David R. Gergen, “Renewal in the Ghetto" A Study of Residential 
Rehabilitation in Boston's Washington Park" (Harvard Law School 
Third Year Paper for Professor A. Yarmolinsky, 1967), p. 29. 


2 
Walter McQuade, "Urban Renewal in Boston,” in Wilson, J.Q. 


(ed.), Urban Renewal: The Record and the Controversy (Cambridge: 
M.I.T. Press, 1966), p. 271. 


3 
Gergen, loc. cit. 


4. 





In 1950 the population of Washington Park was seventy-three : 
percent white. By 1960 it was sixty-nine percent black. The 
variation in racial composition of the census tracts in Washington 
Park and the surrounding area was substantial and is another 
indication that Washington Park could not be considered a "neigh- 
borhood. "* (See Maps 4, 5, 6, and 7) During the decade between 1950 
and 1960 the population of Washington Park decreased by twenty 
percent from about 33,000 to about 26,000. The black population, 
however, increased from about 9,000 in 1950 to 18,000 in 1960. 
B.R.A. personnel familiar with Washington Park estimate the population 
is at present ninety percent black. 

Boston as a whole lost 104,000 residents between 1950 and 
1960. Over the same period it had an increase of 23,000 black 
residents. Its nonwhite population was 5.3 percent of its total 


1950 population and 9.8 percent of its 1960 population, and will 


i 


be about 20 percent of its 1970 population. 


Information on 1950 and 1960 population and housing was 
obtained from: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population ; 
and Housing: 1960 Census Tracts, Final Report PHC (1)-18 a 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962). | 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population and Housing 
1950, Volume III, Census Tract Statistics (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1952). 


2 


See Langley Keyes, The Rehabilitation Planning Game, (Cambridge, 
M.I.T. Press, 1969), pp. 143-190. | 





Urban Renewal has probably had no effect on the racial 
ccmposiiion of residents in Washington Park. The high percentage 
of black residents reflects migration patterns which were in 
effect before the Washington Park area was designated for renewal. 

In order to obtain a rough measure of housing units in sub- 
standard condition, the categories "dilapidated" and "deteriorating" 


were combined from the 1960 census.* Thirty-four percent of the 





Pe : 
The following definitions are used by the 1960 census (U.S. 
Census of Population and Housing, 1960, op. cit., p.6): 


Deteriorating housing "needs more repair than would be provided 
in the course of regular maintenance." It has one or more “defects 
of an intermediate nature that must be corrected if the unit is to 
continue to provide safe and adequate shelter." 


Dilapidated housing "does not provide safe and adequate shelter. 
It has one or more criticaldefects, or has a combination of inter- 
mediate defects in sufficient number to require extensive repair 
or rebuilding, or is of inadequate original construction. Critical 
defects result from continued neglect or lack of repair or indicate 
serious damage to the structure." 


Sound housing has no defects or "only slight defects which are 
normally correct during the course of regular maintenance." 


The census probably overestimates the number of sound housing 
units since its definition is not as stringent as the criterion for 
standard condition applied by the B.R.A. under the Urban Renewal 
Plan. Standard dwelling units are only 1l percent of the total of 
(1) @welling units on the rehabilitation workload which includes 
standard properties and (2) dwelling units demolished (assumed to 
be substandard). The census criterion gives sixty-six percent 
standard. (The total number of dwelling units from the census data 
is 383 less than the combined number on the rehabilitation and 
demolition workload. This discrepancy arises either from a slight 
difference in the definition of a dwelling units, from the subsequent 
demolition of some properties on the rehabilitation list, or from 
the problem of weighting census tracts that lie only partially in 
Washington Park. Although the number of 1960 dwelling units in 
the portion of the tract in Washington Park was used as a weight, 
the results could easily not be exact.) 
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dwelling units (3501 out of 8883) in Washington Park were sub- 
standard by this definition. There was considerable variation 
among the different census tracts within the project area--the 
figure ranged from eleven percent in the southwest to sixty-six 
percent in the north. (See Map 8.) 

The percent of the housing units in the surrounding area 
that were substandard in 1960 ranged from five percent in the 
southeast to sixty-nine percent in the north (See Map 9.) 

Boston as a whole had 239,000 housing units in 1960. ‘MTwenty- 
one percent, 50,000 were substandard, i.e. deteriorating or 


dilpaidated. 








Project Costs 


Table I shows the most recently approved project budget for 
Washington Park. Three levels of government support this budget. 
“Noncash local grants-in-aid" are the costs borne by the City of 
Boston and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. These costs include 
salaries of personnel who have worked on the project, the cost of 
street and sewerage changes and improvements, MBTA improvements, 
and new public facilities such as schools and parks which serve 
and support the project. 

In Washington Park, noncash local grants-in-aid amount to 
$19,443,000. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts will reimburse 
Boston for $7,825,000 of this over a 20-year period and the MDC 
has already paid for $1,100,000 for a skating rink and swimming 
pool. Although Boston's share appears to be slightly less than 
$l1l million, the Commonwealth payments are stretched over so long 
a period that the current cost to the City is higher. 

Construction of a permanent public facility such as a school 
is a way for the City to get someone else to help offset the cost 
of its capital improvements. For every dollar the City spends on 
a project that qualifies as a local grant-in-aid, the Federal 
Government provides two dollars for the urban renewal project and 
the Commonwealth eventually reimburses the City fifty cents. The 
new Trotter School in Washington Park cost $3.1 million. If half 


the children enrolled in the new school come from the project area, 


8. 
half the cost of the school qualifies as a local noncash grant- 
in-aid. 

The federal grant shown in Table I is the "Project Capital 
Grant". The total federal contribution is larger than this figure 
because of two additional grants: (1) a $1,618,000 relocation 
grant and (2) a $150,000 grant for rehabilitation expenditures. 


The total of the three federal grants is $29,729,000. 








TABLE I 


PROJECT COSTS FOR WASHINGTON PARK® 








GROSS PROJECT COosT al * >. . . >. al >. . al * * > * * > $ 48 , 68 5 ’ 3 7 5 


Project expenditures ....++-e¢ee-ee-+se « 29,242,112 
Noncash local grants-in-aid. . . .« « «+ «© «© «= « » 19,443,263 
PROCEEDS FROM THE SALE OF LAND . « « «© «© © © « « « 1,281,300 
NET PROJECT COST (NPC)... « © « © «© ee © © © @ « 47,404,075 


NPC is met by: 
FEDERAL CAPITAL GRANT. . . .« « © © © © «© © @ © » 27,960,812 


LOCAL NONCASH GRANTS-IN-AID. . «© «© «© «© © © «© «© « 19,443,263 


“source: Boston Redevelopment Authority, Project Cost 
Estimate and Financing Plan (HUD 6200), Amendatory 
Application for Loan and Grant Contract, Washington 
Park, Mass. R-24, Boston, Mass., October, 1968. 
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Private Expenditures: Rehabilitation And Development 


Renewal in Washington Park refers to both rehabilitation, 
the work done to existing structures, and redevelopment, the 
clearance of existing structures and subsequent new construction. 

The Washington Park project area is 502 acres. The clearance 
area was 150 acres, located mainly in the north. Clearance was 
for sites for new developments--public, institutional, and private. 
There were 2502 dwelling units demolished, and 1068 of a planned 
1429 new units were completed as of the middle of 1969 (Table 2). 
There were 2308 families living in those units. All were success- 
fully relocated.* The relocation process does not follow a family 
once it has moved into a standard dwelling. Twenty-five percent 
of those forced to move from the cleared areas relocated in Wash- 
ington Park. Others have returned to Washington Park since original 
relocation. 

The rehabilitation area was mainly south of Townsend Street 
(Upper Roxbury), although there were some areas north of Townsend 
Street that were rehabilitated. There were strong incentives to 


property owners to rehabilitate their houses and apartments. 


For a detailed analysis of relocation in Washington Park 


see, The Washington Park Relocation Story, 1962/1966, Boston 
Redevelopment Authority, 1966. 


ll. 
TABLE 2 


THE SUPPLY OF HOUSING IN WASHINGTON PARK: 
QUANTITY CHANGES, 1963-1969% 


nn 
rr  ————————__——_— 


Number of 
Dwelling Units 


LL 


Demolition (nearly complete 
as of December, 1968). . . . . . . . . = 2502 


New Residential Construction: 
PIBNMNOGe «4 sc % 8s & & 2 
Completed as of June, 1969 ....-. - 


+ 1068 

Underway as of June, 1969. . ..+s. - 244 
Net Change: 

SIamnGa.s o c's =o = 6 aw S aS «SSS - 1063 

Actual as of June, 1969. ....+ +e. - - 1434 


“source: Boston Redevelopment Authority, Physical Progress 
Report (HUD 6000), Mass. R-24, Washington Park, June 30, 1969, 
page 2. 


Dohere were 9266 dwelling units in Washington Park when 
the project was started. After renewal there will be 8203 
dwelling units. 
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Low interest loans and FHA insured mortgages were offered to the 
owners; insurance became available at reasonable rates, and those 
who rehabilitated their property were promised that the assessed 
value of their property would not be increased. The B.R.A. made 
available a variety of services free of charge. Architects 
helped property owners develop plans for repairs; advice and 
assistance were given in the selection of a contractor; financial 
advisors helped owners cut through red tape and obtain loans. 
There was also a threat. 

Edward J. Logue, speaking to the owners of large apartment 
houses in Washington Park in December, 1964, explained that 
rehabilitation in Washington Park would not be optional, that it 
would be achieved one way or another. The B.R.A. indicated that 
it would prefer to achieve rehabilitation in a manner based on 
close cooperation between the B.R.A. and the property owners, both 
large and small. The B.R.A. notified the owner of the essential 
repairs a structure needed. Where owners could not and/or would 
not rehabilitate, the B.R.A. could acquire property using the powers 
of eminent domain after due notice and warning. 

There were 6674 dwelling units to be surveyed for rehabilitation. 
The B.R.A. had classified 1013 of these as standard. By June 30, 1969, 
rehabilitation had been completed on 4121 of the 5661 substandard 
dwelling units and was underway on 260 more. The B.R.A. had 


acquired 100 dwelling units. A thousand dwelling units are yet to 


13. 


be started. During rehabilitation, 790 families had to be relocated 
and 485 stayed in Washington Park. Owners spent $14,571.950 on 
rehabilitation (See Table 3 for expenditures classified by type of 
property. ) 

The B.R.A. acquired and cleared development sites and sold 
the land to redevelopers. Table 4 shows the expenditures on new 
construction by redevelopers for residential and non-residential 
properties by type of development. Private (as opposed to public) 
expenditures amounted to $21,200,000 on residential properties and 
$3,850,000 on non-residential properties, as of June 30, 1969. 

The City invested its money for a variety of reasons, but rt 
clearly expected to improve the quality of the area. Owners must 
have expected their investment to be profitable, i.e., that their 
properties would become more valuable. One cannot measure "the 
quality of life" because it depends on value judgements which are 
impossible to weight. It was decided to rely on comparative sales 
and assessment data to see how property values and assessed values 
had changed in Washington Park and in the area surrounding. Since 
the Washington Park area is residential and because it is effectively 
bordered by Franklin Park and major streets, it was expected that 
the area around Washington Park was not materially affected by the 


project. 


TABLE 3 


REHABILITATION EXPENDITURES 





Type of Property” Rehabilitation Cost* 





Residential > > 7 ol * * al al * >. * * > al > al >. - * $ 14 , 505 , 500 


Non-Residential: 
Commercial * * * * * * > * * * >. * >. > al * * 38 , 700 
Manufacturing * * * - * *- — * > * > - > * * 27, 750 


Total. >. o al >. . al >. . > * * >. * * > 7 > . al * * $ 14, ~ vA 950 





a 
Source: Boston Redevelopment Authority, Summary of 


Rehabilitation Progress, Washington Park Urban Renewal 
Area, Period Ending June 30, 1969, p.l. 


Properties include 996 residential properties, 9 non- 
residential properties, and 2 mixed properties. Residential 


and mixed properties represent 4381 dwelling units. 


“completed plus committed/underway as of June 30, 1969. 
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TABLE 4 


EXPENDITURES ON NEW CONSTRUCTION BY REDEVELOPERS* 








D Raestoeneiess «@ So« «© @ we te oi te SS eS BO $ 25,330,000 


(A) Private. Rental. «< « «© « © © © os © & 21,000,000 
(S).* *Satee:. sk Se 6 e en Sb OMe Se eee 200,000 
(Cc) Public Housing... « «.¢ «+ «© «© e « «© « e 4,130,000 
II . Non-Residential . . . . * . . * *- . . . * * 10 ’ 615 ’ 000 
(A) ‘OCOMMOTOCTRL. «.¢ tse es 6 t+ & * Be 1 1,250,000 
(B) Industrial . . . . . . * . . . . 7 - - 600, 000 
(Cc) Public. 7 . * . * . * . - * * o * . * 6,765,000 
(Dp). MNomprofit institutional’... « « © e 2,000,000 


Total (I and II) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . $ 34, 945,000 


“source: Boston Redevelopment Authority, Physical Progress 
Report (HUD 6000), Mass. R-24, Washington Park, June 30, 1969, 
page 5. 
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Market Prices of Properties in Washington Park 


One would expect the Washington Park Urban Renewal Project 
to cause the market prices of housing in Washington Park to in- 
crease for at least two reasons: first, because of direct 
physical improvements to the housing stock through redevelopment 
and rehabilitation; and second, because of indirect improvements 
to the housing stock through the improvement of neighborhood 
facilities (i.e., the external effects of the physical character 
of the neighborhood on housing quality). A problem arises, 
however, in trying to isolate the effects of ee renewal from 
other forces affecting the demand for and the supply of housing. 
The issue is what happened versus what would have happened had 
there been no Washington Park Urban Renewal Project. Assuming 
that the same forces affected the housing market in Washington Park 
before and after renewal (other than the renewal project itself), 
one might look for a jump in an index of market prices for housing 
in Washington Park. If there were such a discontinuity, it should 
appear around 1963, the year the Washington Park Urban Renewal 
Project was officially implemented. The effect of the project on 
prices may have occurred earlier or later. Expectations of an 
improved neighborhood might have preceded formal announcement of 
the project or they might have lagged behind it awaiting visible 


renewal action in the area. 
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In order to investigate this question, an index of market 
prices of housing in Washington Park was constructed. Sales data 
for Washington Park were obtained from the Metropolitan Mortgage 
Bureau.? A property was considered part of the sample only if 
(1) it had a sale since January 1, 1962 (a year before the pro- 
ject officially started), and (2) it hada sale in an earlier 
year. Sales of properties to the B.R.A. were excluded, since 
these would be either structures that were demolished or structures 


which were not rehabilitated and were taken by eminent domain.” 





ithe Bureau's information is derived from the tax stamps 
affixed to the deed of sale. The value of the actual transaction 
will be rounded to the nearest five hundred dollars. The amount 
of the sale is not always given on the Mortgage Bureau Card (tax 
stamps were not affixed to the public copy of the deed); these 
sales were ignored in collecting the data. 


There are various methods of index construction that might 
be used. For example, see Bailey, Martin, J., Richard F. Muth, 
and Hugh O. Nourse, "A Regression Method for Real Estate Price 
Index Construction," American Statistical Association Journal, Vol. 58 


or  ——— 


No. 304, Dec. 1963, pp. 933-942. 
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Because of time and data processing limitations, a very 
rough method of index construction was used in this study. 
Specifically, price per dwelling unit was computed for each sale 
of each property. The average of these for a given year was used 
as the price “index" for that year.? 

Chart I shows the average price per dwelling unit (only 
dwelling units in structures containing two or more dwelling 
units are included) in Washington Park from 1945 to 1968. The 

2 
index is shown both in current dollars and constant dollars. 

As can be seen from Chart I the index has a consistent upward 
trend from 1963 onward. The fact that the index increases for the 
five successive years after 1963 is notable in the 1945-1963 period. 
If a trend line were fitted from 1951 to 1962 (or from 1953 to 1959) 
it would probably have a negative slope, certainly not a 
significantly positive one. The definite upward trend in the index 
after 1963 supports the hypothesis that the urban renewal project 

1 

Such a method depends on one of two assumptions. Either 
(1) a “dwelling Unit" is a homogenous entity whether contained in 
a single family structure or in a twenty-two unit apartment house, 
or (2) the properties sold in a given year are completely homogenous 
with respect to those sold in any other given year. Neither of these 
assumptions is very reasonable. In an effort to improve the quality 
of the index, single family houses were eliminated from the calculation. 
This changes the assumptions of homogeneity of dwelling units to 
include only those in structures containing two or more dwelling 
units, which is a more reasonable assumption that the initial one. 

2 

For the constant dollar (1958=100) index, the residential 
structures deflator was used. (Numerically, it makes little 


difference if either the GNP deflator or the gross private invest- 
ment deflator is used instead.) 
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caused the market prices of housing in Washington Park to increase. ~ 


However, using the temporal discontinuity of the index of 
market prices as a test for the effect of renewal has validity only 
if everything else affecting the demand for and supply of housing 
in Washington Park is the same in the period before and in the period 
after 1963. Unfortunately, such an assumption may not be very 
reasonable. 


Consider the demand for and the supply of housing in the Wash- 
ington Park area. In the absence of renewal, prices might be expected 
to increase or decrease over time for various reasons. 


Middle class whites are moving to the suburbs, either because 
of employment opportunities away from the central city, or because 
of their demand for higher quality, more modern housing and for a 
higher level of neighborhood services such as schools, or because 
of their desire to move out of an area becoming predominantly black. 
This movement would decrease the demand for housing over time in 
Washington Park, and by itself, would tend to decrease prices. The 
immigration of blacks to Washington Park, however, has acted to 
increase drastically the demand for housing over time in the area, 
and other things being equal, prices. 


Thus even looking only at demand and assuming supply to stay 
constant both in quantity and quality, it is not clear a priori 
which way prices might be expected to move. It would be helpful to 
have population figures after 1960. Total population figures, how- 
ever, might not be an adequate measure to demand if a relatively 
limited supply of housing is available to blacks in the Boston area 
(i.e., if various forms of discrimination in housing exist). If 
this is the case, an increase in black demand might cause prices 
to increase more than they would if the market were white, since 
the white housing market would offer more alternatives, including 
new construction at the urban fringe. 


Of course, the supply of housing in Washington Park did not 
stay constant. In the period before urban renewal, the quality of 
the housing supply probably was decreasing, which, other things 
being equal, would contribute to a decrease in prices. Renewal 
itself changed both the quantity and quality of housing. There 
was a decrease in the number of dwelling units as a result of 
renewal, which would be a force limiting supply and tending to 
push up prices. The quality of the housing supply certainly 
increased as a result of renewal and, other things being equal, 
this would tend to increase prices. 
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As indicated at the outset, the effect of renewal that one 
would like to isolate is its effect on housing prices through 
housing quality improvements. These improvements are of two 
kinds: direct physical improvements to the housing stock through 
rehabilitation and redevelopment and indirect improvements to the 
housing stock through the improvement of neighborhood facilities 
(i.e., the external effects of the physical character of the 
neighborhood on housing quality). The question is how to isolate 
these effects when other things (e.g. demand conditions, quantity 
of supply) are not equal. 

One approach to the problem is to find a so-called "control" 
neighborhood which is affected by the same demand and supply forces 
as Washington Park except for renewal.” In the case of Washington 
Park, it would be necessary for the control area to have a similar 
demand pattern, i.e., an emigration of whites and immigration of 
blacks. This consideration means the control area must be in or 


around Roxbury. > 


2 (Note that it would still be impossible to control for, and 
thus eliminate, the quanity scarcity effect of renewal on prices) 


However, using the rest of Roxbury as a control area is not a 
very good idea, considering the interaction between the housing 
market in Washington Park and that of the rest of Roxbury. Suppose 
the "problem families" displaced by renewal from Washington Park 
moved to the surrounding area. What would be the effect on housing 
prices there? Also, people from the surrounding area might have 
moved to redeveloped or rehabilitated housing in Washington Park. 
Again, as noted above, it is necessary to have the same demand pattern 
in the control area as in the renewal area, there is no way to avoid 


the interaction problem by taking another control area in Boston 
geographically distant from Washington Park. 


<p ge 


Despite the problems involved, 1962-1966 indices of prices 


in arbitrarily selected portions of the surrounding area were 


constructed to compare with the 1962-1966 prices in Washington Park.“ 


(See Chart 2 and Map 10). The price indices for these subareas 
oscillated with no obvious pattern, while that for Washington 

Park showed a steady upward trend. This evidence is consistent 
with a positive effect of renewal on prices in Washington Park. 

It appears that renewal has increased the value of property 
in Washington Park. This is of benefit to the people who own 
property in the area. However, if the City is to receive any 
financial return on its investment of $12 million, assessed values 
must increase relative to what they would have been in the absence 
of renewal, or the cost of providing services to the area and its 
population must decrease. Unfortunately, we do not have any 
information on the cost of providing services to so small an area 
of Boston. The decrease in population probably caused a decrease 


in costs. 


*source of surrounding area data: Computer output from a 
1966 study by the B.R.A. The study included only the period 
1963-1966. A spot check of a few of the properties indicated 
that the data used was the same Mortgage Bureau data that was 
used for Washington Park. 
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Changes In The Tax Base Of The City Of Boston 


Since Washington Park is a residential renewal project, an 
increase in its tax contribution to the City of Boston should not 
necessarily be a major goal of renewal. Nevertheless, it is of 
interest to see what effect, if any, the renewal project had on 
Boston's tax base. 

There are two factors that influenced the total assessed 
value in Washington Park. First, there was an increase in the 
number of tax exempt parcels. One hundred thirty-four parcels 
were tax exempt before renewal; five hundred fifty-seven were 
tax exempt after renewal. (Tax exempt parcels include those 
used for schools, churches, parks, playgrounds, the YMCA, libraries, 
etc.) Second, tax agreements were made in order to bring about 
new housing construction for low- and middle-income families. 

These agreements were made under the Massachusetts 121A statute 
and resulted in a tax calculated on the basis of 15 percent of gross 
income. 

The results of the B.R.A. study for the redevelopment sites 
showed a 43 percent decrease in assessed valuation. Before renewal 
the assessments totaled $6,404,800. After renewal they were 
estimated to be $3,646,600. In the case of low income developments, 


assessed value does not determine tax yield. For the 121A properties 


Hoisington, Sumner, “Before and After Analysis: Washington 
Park Development Sites: (Unpublished B.R.A. Research Department 
Report, 1965), p. l. 
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an equivalent assessed value must be calculated since the yield 
is fixed at 15 percent of gross. In any case, it is clear that 
the assessed values of the redevelopment sites has declined, 
and the City has experienced a reduction of about $3 million in 
its tax base. However, the redevelopment properties are only 
part of the story. 

What happened to the assessed value of the rehabilitation 
properties? The application for federal funds for Washington 
Park made the following statement regarding assessments on 
rehabilitated properties: 

The City of Boston as part of its 

efforts to encourage the rehabilitation 

program has adopted an official policy 

to treat the type of improvements re- 

quired by the property rehabilitation 

standards as merely normal maintenance 

and repair, or with no effect on 

valuation for assessment purposes, ex- 

cept to maintain value. 
In order to check before- and after-renewal assessments on rehabili- 
tation properties a random sample was drawn from the Washington 
Park Property Status Report. There were 126 properties in the 
sample. For each property the most recent assessed value was 


10ston Redevelopment Authority, Application for Loan and Grant 


Part I: Final Project Report No. Mass. R-24, Basis of Feasibility, 
Ppp. 4-5. 
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compared to its assessed value prior to 1962. On 82 of the 126 
properties, assessments remained constant; on only 4 properties 

did assessments increase; assessments actually decreased on 40 
properties. Classifying the properties in the sample by the amount 
Spent on rehabilitation, by the type of financing that was obtained, 
and by the number of dwelling units revealed no particular pattern 
to the movement, or lack thereof, in assessed value, (See Table 5.) 

The sample allows the inference that assessed values remained 
constant on nearly two-thirds of the rehabilitation (including 
standard) properties in Washington Park. Assessed values decreased 
on slightly less than one third of the properties and increased 
on only 3 percent of the properties. It seems clear that the tax 
base of the rehabilitation sites in Washington Park could not 
reasonably be expected to increase, since tax concessions in the 
form of no increase in assessments were explicitly part of the 
incentives to rehabilitate. 

However, if in the absence of renewal, assessments would have 
declined on the overwhelming majority of properties, then the fact 
that rehabilitation allowed the assessments to remain constant on 
the majority of properties would be significant. Assuming that 
the surrounding area is similar to Washington Park in all respects 
other than renewal changes, if any, in assessed valuations in the 


Surrounding area can be used as an approximation of what the movement 


TABLE 5 


ASSESSMENT CHANGES ON REHABILITATION PROPERTIES IN 
WASHTNGTON PARK 


—_——_ 








Classification Number of properties on which Total 
assessments number of 
properties 
Remained 
Increased Constant | Decreased 


All properties in 





the sample 4 82 126° 
Amount of rehabili- 

tation: 

no rehab. needed 1 18 29 
less than $1000 1 14 19 
$1000-$4999 0 34 46 
$5,000-$9,999 1 10 15 
$10,000 and over 1 6 17 
Type of financing: 

V A, @) 1 0 1 
private if 35 1 47 
conventional 0 7 4 a. 
220 1 ll 5 17 
221d (3) 1 1 6 8 
115 0 5 0 5 
312 0 3 4 7 
312/115 0 1 0 1 
no rehab done 1 18 10 29 
Number of dwelling 

units: 

one 2 14 19 
two 1 29 39 
three 0 28 40 
four through eleven 0 9 19 
more than eleven 1 2 9 


a 
The 126 properties in the sample contained 663 
dwelling units. 
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in assessments in Washington Park might have been in the absence 
of renewal. 

Several geographically scattered precincts in the area 
surrounding Washington Park were arbitrarily selected for the purpose 
of looking at the change, if any, in assessments. A random sample 
was drawn from the list of sales in Ward 14, Precinct 6, Ward ll, 
Precinct 4, and Ward 9, Precincts 7, 8 and 9. Note that this is 
not a random sample of properties sold. It was assumed that, despite 
the arbitrary nature of the sample, any drastic difference in the 
behavior of assessments from that on the rehabilitated properties 
in Washington Park would be revealed. 

There were 58 properties in the sample. For each property 
the most recent assessed value was compared to its assessed value 
prior to 1962. Assessed value increased on only 1 property; assessed 
values remained constant on 39 properties; they decreased on 8 
properties (See Table 6.) It can be inferred that of all the 


properties sold between 1963 and 1966 in these five precincts, 


lime standard properties in Washington Park were included 


on the rehabilitation list. Because of the method by which the 
random sample was drawn, the 29 standard properties which appear 

in the sample happen to constitute a random sample of the standard 
properties. It is interesting that the assessed values of two 
thirds of these properties remained constant, that they decreased 
on one third of the properties, and that they increased on a little 
over 3 percent--the same proportions as for the Sample as a whole. 
However, it is not clear that the standard properties in Washington 
Park could be considered "control" properties, since they were 
within the renewal area and therefore governed by the urban 

renewal plan's provisions. 
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assessed values remained constant on 67 percent of the properties, 
decreased on 31 percent, and increased on 1.7 percent. These 
proportions are about the same as those for Washington Park, i.e., 
the great majority of assessments remained unchanged. 

Considering redevelopment and rehabilitation sites in Wash- 
ington Park what general statement can be made about the tax base? 
The former project director of Washington Park, Thaddeus Tercyak, 
used $22,156,300 as the total 1961 assessed valuation for the 
rehabilitated properties (including those that were standard) .? 
Assuming this figure remained constant (from the City's viewpoint 
this is the most optimistic assumption) and using Hoisington's 
estimate for the change in assessed valuation on redevelopment 
sites, the assessed valuations for the project area as a whole 
(including both redevelopment and rehabilitation sites) would be 
as follows: the 1961 assessed value was $28,561,000; the 
estimated after renewal value would be $25,802,900. The net change 
in the tax base would be $2,758,200, a decrease of 9.7 percent. 
Considering all of the factors discussed above, it is unlikely that 


this figure overestimates the decrease in the tax base. 


Tercyak, Thaddeus, Unpublished Memorandum on Assessed 
Valuations in Washington Park, B.R.A., 1965. 
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TABLE 6 


ASSESS'MNT CHANGES Oi PROPERTIES IN SELECTED AREAS 
SURROUNDINS WASHINGTON PARK 














Classification Number of properties on which Total 
assessments Number of 
Properties 
Increased Remained | Jecreasec 
Constant 


All properties in 
e sample 1 39 18 58 





Number of dwelling 





units 

one 0 3 1 4 
two throuth eleven 0 35 16 52 
more than eleven 1 1 1 2 


a 
The 58 dwelling units in the sample contained 202 
dwelling units. 
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The data through 1966 do not show that Washington Park has 
had a different assessment experience than the area surrounding 
it. However, the difference in the market value of properties in 
Washington Park and the surrounding area must eventually be 
reflected in a difference in assessments. The real test of renewal 
must be one of how market value will change in the future; if the 
area will continue to increase in value, if it will level off, 
or if it will peak and decline. The physical base has been 
improved, but future changes will depend on the sociological, 


demographic, and economic forces which act upon the area. 
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Authority. 
Washington Park 
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